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ABST6ACT 

The paper dijcusses developaents in technical 
education in the British Vest Indies froa t9i40-1960 eiphasizing the 
relation between education and econoaic developaent. The obiective is 
to analyze the econoiic basis of progress in technical education. The 
docuaent is presented in four chapters, chapter I suaaarizes 
historical background prior to 1940, noting causes of frustration in 
efforts to develop technical education such as the econoaic weakness 
of the area and a tendency to value classical education aore than 
technical education, chapter II views growth in the econnny and 
education during Horld {far II, discussing British and Aaerican 
contributions to technical education, effects of wartiae econoay on 
industrial growth and uneaployaent , and the iapact of that growth on 
technical education. Chapter III outlines post-war trends and 
developaents, including the establishaent of institutes of technology 
and technical high schools, the iapact of rapid urbanization and 
industrialization on the need for technical education, its 
accoapanying growth in status, iaproveaent of apprenticeship 
conditions and training, increased involveaent by industrial 
coapaniesv and aountitiq deaand for skills education. Conclusions in 
Chapter IV reeaphasize the influence of econoaic factors on 
education, changing attitudes toward technical education, and efforts 
Bade to relate education to the needs of the islanders. 
Becoiaendations include offering aore tr^de training, short courses, 
and scholarships for teacher training, establishing technical 
education centers in the saaller islands, and developing regional 
technical education centers. (CK) 
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PREFACE 

The purpose of this paper is to cxasiine and analyse 
the economic basis if progress in technical education in the 
British Vest Indies, since 1940. The papsr will consist of 
a preface, three chapters, ami a concluaion* 

The first chapter, the situation before 1940, will 
attempt to show vhat were the root-causes of the frustrated 
efforts to develop technical education in the West Indies 
earlier. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
or eTen earlier, valiant proposals vere put forward for 
technical education. But these failed to see systematic 
fulfili&ent for at least tvo r*»asonss poor economy and poor 
vision. In general the people had come to accept as good 
education only that vhich prepared their children for vhite 
collar jobs. They had groat respect for literary education 
and looked dovn on technical education. 

The second chapter, wartime activities, will concen- 
trate on the decisive role of economic forces in the direc- 
tion of technical education. The Marriott-Mayliev Education 
Report of 1931-33, figures to a not inconsiderable degree 
here* It is intended to show in this chaptor, too, that 
i«provements in the vartime economy formed the springboard 
of progress in education in general and technical education 
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in parti cul&r. The aatip&thy to techcical education vas 
groatly lessoned vhon it was convincing enough that such 
training; was an integral part of an educational scheme and 
not as a means of providing cheap labour* 

The third chapter t post var trends and devclopmentSg 
vill deal with the many pyograaaacs in technical education. 
Bapid urbanisation and industrialisation bring in their 
train the need for development of skills. The need and demand 
for techmicai skill in handling machinery, call for changes 
in the school *s curriculum and in the school's attitude. 
An effort is made to adapt education to the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the Vest Indian people. It is important to 
note some American influence in this direction. 

The sources for this paper include reports of educa- 
tion departments p annual government reports, colonial office 
reports, Caribbean commissions, Most Indian conferences and 
coajoittees, newspapers, agricultural and industrial reports, 
censuses and statistics, a colt al governor's notebook^ 
memoirs, and proceedings of logislativo council meetings. 
A good secondiixy source is A Century of Vast Indian Education 
by Shirley Gordon. 



CHAPTER I 

THE SITUATION BEP0R2 ^QULD VAR II 

The territory kneva as the British ¥cst Indies is a 
large group of islands enclosing the Caribbean Sea and estend- 
ing from the southern tip of Florida in North Aaerica to 
British Guiana on the northeast^ coast of South America. 
The islands have a tropical eliasate and include Barbados, 
Jamaica with its dependencies, the Leevard Islands (Antigua^ 
Montoerrat, St. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla and the British Virgin 
Islands), Trinidad and Tobago, and the Vindvard Islands 
(Dominica, Granada, St. Lucia and St. Vincenji The Bahama 
Islands further north have a subtropical climate. Jamaica, 
the largest, Trinidad, the second in siao, and Barbados, are 
the more prosperous islands of the group. 

The histoiy of these islands begins vith Columbus' 
discovery of America in 1492. Britain became the earliest 
riTBl of Spain for the rich rewards which the islands promised. 
Hany battles were fought in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. France and the Netherlands soon joined in, and 
bitter rivalries developed for a foothold in the New World, 
la the end British supremacy prevailed. In 1655 the Spanish 
An Jamaica surrendered to a British force under Oliver 
Croswell. Antigua was ceded by the French to the British 
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c.t the Treaty of Broda in 1666, end Britain vrssted St. Kitta 
and Montseryat by tho Treaty of Vorsailloa in 1783. 

Kcl«caIiion received vory little attention from the 
Spanish in the Waot Indies. Byitisli nofjlect was hardly any 
less prcnot'tJfjad for some time after they gained control* 
After the B.Titiah fistabiiahod their synt.?ra of government in 
Jaaaica in 1y63, hove\'er9 a few private £5chooXs wore endowed 
by planteris and merchants • In this way the Alley School antl 
Manchester High schools and ¥o laser *e School in Jamaica and 
tho Harrison's Free School in Barbados vore started* These 
schools either taught tho classics to a few pupils or like 
tho charity schools in England offered a seaeral elementary 
school education. Per the British had brought their institu- 
tions with them to tho Vfeat Indies. 

The r.tin institution for maintaining Snglisb customs 
in the British West Indies vas the Church. It had some 
interest in etiucation. In the secondary schools they upheld 
tho classics. The cler^ sought to maintain English standards. 
Directly end indirectly, their approach to educs;t.loA resulted 
in a bias for classical studies. Directly some ministers 
tried to transplant English institutions to tho VTost Indies. 
Others vere interested in translating English principles of 
education to the area. M&ny ministers in an attempt to get 
educated and influential support considered themselres bound 
to prove that Vest Indians could do as veil as the Snglisb 
in •ducation. This elaio led to a copying of English practice* 
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Conosquootly, the elassicat modern aiudies^ and thon the natural 
Bcioucos bocanio the accepted order of aerit, even though the 
reverse ciijht have proved more expedient for the terriiiory. 
The assertion of the En^^ligh clerny that West Inclions could 
beeosae as learned as their Eng-lish counterparts vas not 
groundless* Visitors to the ^.fest Indies in the nineteenth 
century bore evidence to this. Dr. Villiaju Lloyd , on a visit 
to the Vest Indies in 1836, wrote back to his friends in 
England, observing that "from society, froia ballss and 
parties, tho coloured people are excluded, though many of 
them are • c « as veil educated"^ as Europeans* 

For c long time the curriculum of the secondary schools 
vas classical. This seeised to be imposed on ¥est Indians as 
the teachers in these schools were mostly Englislimen vho were 
appointed by the colonial governments. But Vest Indians 
themselves soon fell in line vith this and accepted classical 
education as best. There vere several motives; underlying this 
attitude. Vest Indians had corae to realize that many of the 
finest oinds in England and Vostern Europe hod been nurtured 
on the study of the classics; and tiiis impressed then. They 
also velcomed the classical curriculusi for the opportunity 
vith which it provided them to rival English colonial 
administrators and professionals in their ovn territories. 

^Viliiam Lloyd, Letters from tho West Indies (London^ 
1836), p. 49. 
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In this vay Vest Indians hopeci to qualify for posts vhich 
Englisbmon occupied in the colonies* Many looked to the 
Ojcford and Cambrid»je certif icc^tcs as an oni-ry into respectable 
employniEnt or white-collar jobs. Othor types of education 
were viewed vith suspicion and even despised. Governor 
Elgin of JiuaaisH in a despatch to the Secretary of State in 
1345» coiamGnted that education had been prised as "the /ueans 
of enabling the child of the labourer to cnancipate himself 
from the pursuits in which his parent had been engaged." 
This view of education which was held at the primary as well 
as the secondary level, was shared by religious teachers and 
parents and children alike. 

As the nineteenth century wore on the need for other 
forms of education was felt. There were frequent attacks on 
the curriculum as being too bookish and not enough related 
to the needs of the Vest Indian community. In January f 1892^ 
the Agricultural Reporte r in Barbados laid the charge that 
the schools had been "neglecting studies which would teach 
the rising generation, not alone the dignity of labour^ but 
how to labour freely to get their living.""^ But the Reporter 

2 

Lord Elgin, Despatch covering Blue Book of 1844, 
7 May, 1S45, as quoted by Shirley Gordon, A Century of Vest 
Indian Education (London, 1963), p. 59. ' ' 



Aii£icLultural_ Reporter, January 1892, as quoted by 
Shirley Gordon, op. cit .. p. 135. 
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alio Tccognized th« challenge of tho nooont in viev of the 
prarailing concept of education, roraarkinj that the sons and 
dauffhtops of the labouring clanaos had "bsgun to look vith 
disdain upon • . . manual labour. Piold labour, in particu- 
lar, they regard as an abomination."'* Yot it was vith field 
labour^the I'oat Indian econoaiy was most closely tied. Many, 
therefore^ advocated more aciontif ic and agriculture education. 

For sooe time the reaction to ogricultural education 
renained unfeTourable. The apguaiont ran that practical or 
agriculturol education vould merely keep the people tied to 
faro labour vhich vae only a reminder of slavery. Slavery 
va. abolished in 1833. It vas a cruel system and the people 
remembered only too well. Hence their enthusiasm for such 
education vcs not very high despite great efforts to convince 
them of its importance to the territory. It is interesting to 
note, however, that vhile the labouring classes vere less 
inclined to practical instruction, the planters favoured it. 
Quite naturally they realized that agricultural education 
vould greatly benefit them. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, a compr3- 
hensive scheme of agricultural education vas embarked upon 
at all lerels as one means of making the British colonies 
more profitable. Since the islands depended largely on 
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««.icuU„„. 3„., „ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

; : " """" — — 

high schools and coH^a and h^^T"'^ existing 
locturos. «^-iQffes and by the aodimn of public 

'"^ S:„:„^?f^^"i°f,,\^«5P'incipU Agriculture in 

i» ...iculturax education aia not 
Xain« ..„„3. :t vas. .ov...r 

:t ..a ,uec.a,a i„ ch™„, / " 

^.parture fro« ^^r. clas.ical studiea i„ its »„, • 
"i»nc.s. Ana thi, • •«>Phaais upon the 

in an tT r r '"^^ 

the idea of relatins education to th- 

«"y affect.. " 8~<i»- 

affected the prevailing attitude of vhat a . . 

"Sricultural ooUocc north of Kingston r • 

tl.«* _ , iiineston, Jamaica, reported 

P~ .nt-propri,tor clae, vere pleaded to ,it at their dea.. 

i«ter..t in o.tainin, a ,ood education in scie„ti« 
tur. provide., h, «overn.e„t. By ,9,6 , 

• ■'Kr^6, however, the director 
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noted a rcQarl<u&ble ehangv* The college vas soon filled vitb 

6 

eager learnesrs and good vorkors* 

This villinr^noss on tho part of Vest Indian youth to 
accept practical training vas of the utmost significance. 
Indeed less resistance to practical education would make it 
somewhat easier for govermaents which recognised the need of 
such training and wished to do something about it. For the 
Vest Indian islands were terribly lacking in skilled workmen^ 
and these taust be supplied if progress vas to be made* 

The lack of skilled vorkmen was blamed on the failui'^C' 
of the apprenticeship system. This system was instituted 
after the abolition of slavery in the Vest Indies in 18'^4. 
It is true that white indentured servants from Europe were 
bound to their masters during slavery by the system of appren— 
ticeship. Prom 1834-1838 ex-slaves were legally bound to 
serve their former masters until absolute freedom vas granted. 
It was the master's responsibility to see to it that the 
apprentice was instructed in the rudiments of learning as well 
as a trade. Vithin the next quarter of a centuzy appren- 
ticeship vas extended to provide for vagrant^ destitute and 
disorderly children. An ordinance for the apprenticing of 
destitute orphans in Trinidad in 1857f provided that roasters 
should not only "cause such apprentice to be properly 

^DoLisser, Twentieth Century Jamaica . 1913, as 
quoted by Shirley Gordon, op. cit .. p. 147. 
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instructed in reading and writing and in tho Christian 
roligion,** but should also '^cause and procure such apprentice 
to be carefully and diligently taught tho art, trade or 
inystory specified in tho contract of apprenticeship*'* 

The apprenticeship system vas too closely allied to 
slavery to be beneficial in its results. In Xact eyewit- 
nesses of its operation viaifci^ it vith great disfavour. 
Villiam Lloyd coniraented on the system as ho wrote back to 
bis frienas in England during his visit to the ¥ast Indies 
in 1837! 

Slavery is a canker worm; apprenticeship is a 
palmer worm; and what the canker worn has left, the palmer 
worm has eaten; in other words if any system couxd raore 
irritate man against man, and awal^on deeper malice than 
slavery, that system is the apprenticeship* S 

There is little wonder then that for a while some people were 

opposed to technical education, tending, as the^did, to 

associate it v;ith the evils of apprenticeshipo By tho end of 

the nineteenth century it had clearly failed, and tho need 

for proper toclinical training was well accentuated* The 

legal provisions for apprenticeship in Jamaica in 1881 sought 

not to promote apprenticeship as such, but to eliminate and 

prevent abuses and to ensphrtsize teclinical training.^ 

Trinidad, Ordinance to provide for tho apprenticing 
of destitute orphans, 1857, as quoted by Shirley C-ordon, 
op* cit ., p* 70* 

Villiam Lioyd, Letters from the tfest Indies , p* 235. 

9 

The Apprenticeship Law of 1881, Jamaica, as quoted 
by the Mission of the International Dank for Reconstruction 
Q in its Report on the Economic Development of Jamaica, p* 215* 
■ERJC i-j 



Dei&ands for technical skill grev. Progress depended on it. 

In Trinidad, census figures in 1889 showed that a very saall percentage 

of all males had received technical training. There were in that year 

65,780 male agr^ altural labourers but only 8,747 mechanics, In 

Barbedos a Report of a Committee to consider Technical Education said 

that *'the want of workmen trained in the principles and practice of 

their trade" was sharply felt. The governor of Trinidad wrote 

to the Secretary of State in 1888; 

A large portion of Mr. Guppy's report (Inspector of Schools) 
is devoted to suggesting the desirability of establishing some 
means of technical education. Your Lordship is «rvare that I have 
already been considering how best to provide for this want in con- 
nection with the proposed Victoria Institute. 

Earlier industrial schools were set up in Jamaica to meet the 
rising demand for skilled craftsmen. It is true that these schools 
were frowned upon by some people with whom the prestige of literary 
education died hard, or who associated such schools with the former 
Industrial schools for pauper children. By 1869 a notable change came 
about, however, as people realized more and more the Important role of 



Report of Education Commission, 1889, as quoted by Shirley 
Gordon, op . ci t . , p. 134. 

^ ^Report of a Committee to consider Technical Education, 1892, 
as quoted by Shirley Gordon, op> cit, , 136* 

12 

Governor Robinson to Secretary of State, 17 December, 1888, 
as quoted by Shirley Gordon, op. cit. , p. 135. 
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technical edu=aticn in the dcv«lop..e„t of their country. 
Th. Inspector of Schools in Jamaica in 1869 reported that the 
nu«bcr of industrial schoola had slightly incrcnsod. and 
that there vaa "a groving feeling in favour of ti,is class of 
schools a«one . . . all interested in education throughout 
the island."'^ 

But vhile opposition to technical education became 
less and less articulate, economic veakness prevented any 
.pectacular development as tho nineteenth centu^ drov to a 
close. In fact soee schemes vers waived for a while. The 
governor of Barbados in his speech to ths Legislature in 
1895 indicated that plans for technical education development 
vere undermined by lack of funds: 

te«p"ary finan=°i^l°^ """f" "«'^* *° that our 

improvements? ^Tt^t undertaking of various 

and Mechanics. 14 "'""etlon for our Young Artisans 

Developments in technical education, therefore, 
dep^ded to no small extent, on the strength of the economy. 
The island, depended on sugar for prosperity. In the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that industry b rought great 

« quoted'frSSjrf^y'So^^a'SJro^!:^;: ir.^'"-' 'S^, 

December! '*?S95ras''cuof:r£v''s>, I-^Si.lature. 
p. 137. ' Shirley Gordon, op. cit .' 
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wealth. But during the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
first part of the twentieth, severe competition arose from Cuba and the 
Far East as well as from Europe where the beet-sugar industry was heavily 
subsidized and protected. Sugar became plentiful and was more cheaply 
produced elsewhere, resulting in depression throughout the British West 
Indies. Sir Francis Watts in his presidential address to the West 
Indian Agricultural Conference in 192A, pointed to the steady increase 
in sugar output from Cuba which adversely affected the markets of the 
British islands: 

During the five years from 1902-3 to 1906-7 the annual 
output of sugar from Cuba averaged 1,330,000 short tons; during 
the next five years 1907-8 to 1911-12, it was 1,748,600 tons, and 
from 1912-17, 3,142,500 tons, while the average for the five years 
1917-18 to 1921-22 was 3,904.800 wons. the amount for 1922-3 being 
estimated at 4,000,000 tons.^^ 

Between 1928 - 1938 exports to the United States fell from 26% to 6%, 
mainly because Cuba was its chief supplier of sugar. The British Veat 
Indian economy therefore remained more or less static. 

Such an economic situation prevented the systematic fulfillment 
of schemes for developments in technical education begun An the late nine- 
teenth century. Even though the need was felt at that time lack of funds 
undermined efforts that were made. Adequate buildings and proper facil- 
ities could not be had, nor was It financially possible to recruit the 
necessary 

15 " ' ■ ~- 

Proceedings of the Ninth West Indian Agricultural Conference 
(Kingston, Jamaica, 1925), p. 12. 
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qu&lificd iit&fr. As long as the oconony rciuained veak 

developssents in technical education Trero bound to log. It 

vaa evan daf^icult to place those who were trained at tho 

first tochnical achooXs. In 1932 tho Education Bepartraent in 

Jamaica reported that notxfithstanding the co-operation of 

other Governraent Departments and the Juvenile Eraploymont 

Conuoittee in obtaining employment for e^-students of the 

Kingston Technical School ^ not such vas accomplished on 

16 

account of the prevalent trade depression* 

The Kingston Technical School began as a model ele- 
mentary school in 1896, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education. It vas then known as "The Board School" vith 
organisscd Kindergarten and Voodvork departments. In 1900 
manual training classes at the school ver3 offered to boys 
from other schools in King&ton« Later the school became the 
Keadquartors for other manual training centres in Jamaica. 
It gradually took on the character of a continuation school 
and a commercial side vas introduced. By 1932 the achool 
compris.^d the Boys* Technical department as veil as ths 
Domestic %^cisnce| Continuation and Commercial departments. 
It bad then begun to provide ussful training in technical 
education* The Education Dopartmcnt Report of that year 
stated s 



1 6 

Jamaica, Annual Hoport of the Education Popartnent 
for the year ending 31at iJoc., 1932 (iCingston, Jamaica» 1933) > 
p« 11. 
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The work of the Eveiilng Classes embraces the following courses 
of study; — Continuation, Conanercial Courses, Courses for Builders 
and Woodworkers, Engineering Courses, and Domestic Science Course. 
The Engineering Courses include Mechanical, Electrical and Motor 
Car Engineering « The school provides classes for el^entary 
school children in woodwork, metalwork and domestic economy. 

Technical education was very slowly developed in the other colonies, 
A Board of Industrial Training was established in Trinidad in 1906 to deal 
with technical and vocational training • This was a demi-official body which 
received annual grants from the tfOvemment. The emplojrment of appren- 
tices rested with Masters who were approved by the Board. Evening classes 
were organized for the training of apprentices in agreement between the 
Board and the Masters. In Barbados a Board of Industrial Training was 
also created in 192A, with authority to award twelve annual bursaries 
to those candidatGB resident for at least five consecutive years. Can^ 
didates receiving these awards were apprenticed to Master Workmen approved 
by the Board. Between 1929 and 1947, 212 apprentices completed their 

training in Barbados as carpenters, nasons, plimibers, motor-mechanics, 

18 

electricians, engineers, etc. Further development in these islands as 
well as in the lesser colonies awaited wartime economic development. 



^^Ibld. 
18 

Caribbean Commission. Central Secretariat. Caribbean Economic 
Review (Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 1949) I, 88. 



CHAPTER II 
VAR7IHE AOTITITISS 



AH .r.a. of .ducation In the Brltiah Vest Indi., 
r.n«i„.a l^entobly poor prior to World Var II. PaoiUtio, 
«.ro poor ana teacher, vere badly paid. There vere noTor 
.nou«h qualified teachers, the cost of training the. h.i„« 
th. deciding factor. Thi, va, true not only m the caae of 
facher. ,r the academic .choola hut al»„ apeciali.t teacher.. 
The Situation va. alvaye a cau.o of great concern and ««y 
eo^iaaion, vere ..t to look into education and to n».e 
r.co».endation. accordingly. Kotable a,„ong them vere the 
Keenan Heport on Education in Trinidad. ,869. the Mitchinaon 
B.port on Education in Barhadoa, ,875. the Lu^h Eeport on 
Education i„ Jamaica. ,899. and the Marriott^ayhev Heport on 
Education in Trinidad. Barbadoa, the Leevard and Vindvard 
Lland.. ,933. The la.t ie i.p„rtant.not merely hecauoe i* 
a coo.prchen,i.e aurvey of education in .U the Briti.h 
V..t Indio. except J„aica. but indeed becauae it va. the 
«"t Of it. ^nd to bW the failure of educational develop, 
-t directly on a poor economy. It i, true that th. L„„. 
Co«d..i,n Eeport recognised the relation betveen education 
»a econo^ b„t thi. va. not in har..o„y vith progrc.i.e 
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a«T.Xop3ent. Thot report cdrocatod rotrsnchoent in view of 
th, fact that in 1898 tho coot of oducBtion voa "too high in 
proportion to tho financial i-oooureea of the Colony 
[Jamaica But thie vaa much rosonted. 

The Marrlott-Majrhew Report on the other hand struck 
at th. roots of the situation and advocated an increase of 
educational «penditures. It rocoeni=ed the need for progress 
in education in term, of the 1/est Indian development. The 
Co«»i,8ioner» vere to report among other things on "the 
relatione of , . . education to vocational training, vith 
reference to econoBic and industrial conditions and profes- 
sional and aoaestic needs. -2 m emphasizing the importance 
ef the econoBic factor on educational development the Com- 
fflisaioners varnedls 

If funds are not availablo for carrvin?y o»-t on 
"i%"a^'i»r5e"''ha:r?ert*l^:^^^^^^^^ 
oents, tho Churches and the political leaders. 3 

One of the measures contezapiated by the Commissioners 
was that for technical educations 

For the industrial traininir of Dunils 4i,^ 
technical evening claase. in Tginfo^ rvil'l-n; lo^t be 

X imrJ.'^^U^^^'^' '898, Caribbean 0..„w„,.^ ., 

auarterl'r^ Keie*;!"'^^!:)^!!'*' S^Ei^ 
p. 166. ~" " ^""^^y «f"'l<"'. °P. cit .. 
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retained and cieveloped-f and ve hope that similar olcsscs 
vilX be oponed in Barbados and sotae at loast of the . 
other islands.^ 

The other islands alluded to included the Leevard and Windward 

Islands. The Cotnmissioners stated that "population and 

revenue" had prcvontod "the possibility of improvement in any 

of the Viudward or Loevard Islands taken in isolation."^ 

Sir Reginald St* Johnston, Governor of the Leevard Islands at 

the time of the visit of the Coouaissioners admitted: 

Their chief difficulty • . . as far as Government 
education for the masses was concerned ^ was that any 
suggestion for improvement must inevitably cost more 
money, and additional funds were not available y nor 
could the workin/; class parents afford to contribute 
anything, however small, for their children's educa- 
tion. ° 

The economic factor, then, was of overriding impor*> 
tanoe* More and more the notion that only the classics 
constituted good education was giving ground to the need for 
the type of education which would directly benefit the people 
and help to hasten progress in the islands. Sir Reginald St. 
Johnston observed that "it would be • . . foolish ... to 
waste time in teaching a \fhole mass of slum children in 
England, or a rustic population either in England or in 
a colony, classics, when their future lives would obviously 

4 

Ibiji. , as quoted by Shirley Gordon, op, cit >. 

p» 156. 

5 

Ibid., as quoted by Shirley Gordon, op^ cit .. 

•p. 218, 

^ir Reginald St. Johnston, From A Colonial Go\rft rnnr»g 
Notebook (London, 1936), p. 224. 
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not bo Blone such lines*** Re continued, **! believe they 
voulcl vclcoao a good technical • • • training for their 
children.** But the launching of such training in the Leeward 
Islands as in the VindvartI Islands and Harbados as veil as 
inproving the saiac in Jamaica and Trinidad depended very 
largely on & better econony. 

**Fopulation and revenue," modified accordingly, had 
serious implications for all the islanns« The Vest India 
Royal commiasion of 1938-39 sounded a note of caution on this 
point: 

The rapid grovth of population ia indeed a factor 
of profound importance in the various economic and 
social problems of the Vest Indies, and it is ''itally 
important that all sections of West Indian opinion 
should be fully avare of this fact. 9 

Over the years the cost of education in general had increased 
*n step vith the groiring population. In 1896, Jamaica spent 
^7,000 on education. PQrty years later the cost had risen 
to i286,000 for a population vfhich had a^.most doubled itself; 
and it is said that any attempt to provide first rate edu- 
cational standards would have cost about li2i million or nearly 
the total revenue for all purposes. The financial statistics 
for education in Barbados reveal an upward trend in the 

^Ibid .. p. 172. 

^Ibid .. p. 225. 
9 

Vest India Royal Comreission , 19r»8-39 , Presented by 
the Secretary of State for the Colouies ^o Parliament 
(Comd. 6636), p. 63. 
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cost of education between 1935-1937: 

1935 1936 1937 

Staff fc1,496 111, 592 fct,400 

Elementary Education ^42,869 ii429745 ;i46.211 

Secondary fiSucation !i9,345 {i9»840 5i1 0,200 

University Education 923 LI ,035 &1,035 

Miacell&neous fc 560 h 630 fc 860 

"^otal fc55,693 fc55,S42 Ji59,706'° 

la the Laeward Islands tbo total expenditure on education 
had incraaaed from 15491 9^ 5^ in 1935 to 1.5635 13® 11^ 
in 1937, the cost of primary education alone, from 
fc4,245 2=^-5'' to 44606 15®*3^J^ As the general populationa 
in the islands increased, so did the overage attendance in 
the schools. In Antigua in the Leeward Islandsi, the average 
attendance rose from 3,775 in 1935 to 3,847 in 1937 and the 
cost per child from fc1'3^.G^ to fcl-s'-O*'^^ Provision for 
basic literary education wade great demands on the revenues 
which were small in proportion to the populations, and this 
placed severe limitations on develoisnents in technical educa- 
tion. For the colonies financed their schemes out of their 
onn revenues up to 1940. In that year the Imperial Parlia- 
ment pasoed the Colonial Development and Welfare Act which 
provided funds from the British Treasury for development and 
welfare in tlio colonies* 

^^2J) p 1^1,' Barh ados Icar Book, 1937 (Bridgetown, Barbados, 

^ VRgport on tho Ediication Department of the Lee wnTd t 
Islands for the Year 1937 (St. J»hn»«^ a..^ i ^ to-iu) - -j- \ 

12 

^, ^ Ronoyt of tho Edu cation Dopartmont of Antif?ua f or 
O Year 193» (at. Jahn^n^ lO^nS p 1- ^ 
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In 1939, the Vest Indift Royal Commission recommendod 
that a special Dovelopmeat bu<I Welfare Fund be set up in the 
Vest Imlies, to be financed hy an annual grant of 1,1,000,000 
from the Imperial Exchequer for a period of 20 years. A 
CoBptroiler vas to head a special organization to administer 
this fund. But the British Government decided not to estab- 
lish a separate fund but rather that expenditure for schcnes 
of developnent and welfare should be dealt vith under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. It vas also 
decided that nevertheless that the funds provided under this 
act for development in the West Indies would ^proximate that 
recommended by the Uoyal Commission. 

Provision was made for developments in technical 
education from funds from the United Kingdom Exchequer. 
Sir Prank Stockdale was appointed Comptroller of Development 
and Welfare in the Vest Indies in 1940. In his first report 
he stated that the Kingston Technical School vas to be con- 
siderably extended through grants of M5,485 initial and 
fc2,500 per annum recurrent expenditure for five years. 
His second report indicated that not only were grants made 
to the training centres in Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados 
as well as to the workshops in Antigua, but that provision 
was made in the proposals for a Teachers* Institute to train 
teachers in technical education. 



13 

o ^ V Pey«]^0'>cignt and We lfare in thi> tf»a4 Indies. 1940-42 
Btport by ^ir FrinW Sto ckdale (London, 1^>43), p. jT/ - 
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Accordingly aa more fuads boeatae available, develop- 
oonts in technical e<)ucation proceeded apace. In 1940, Sir 
Prank Stoch<1ale noted in his report that "Barbados has also 
a Board of Industrial Training, but no classes. "^^ In 1945 
his successor. Sir John Macpherson reported that "the Domes- 
tic Training; Centre in Barbados . , . opened vith a full 
programme of eleven classes."^' Sir John further stated: 

Substantial developments in technical education 
propei- are foreshadowed in some of tho draft development 
plans. The Trinidad draft plans proposes the establish- 
Bent of tvo technical high schools, one in the caoital^own 
and the other in the oilfield area. The Jamaica draftr plai 
gives priority A to tho iraprovorasnts in the oxistinu 
Practical Training Centres | and priority B to tho replace- 
oent and enlargement of the Kingston Technical School. 1^ 

Sir Frank Stockdale had earlier stated that the extension of 
the Kingston Technical School vas "being rogarded as a measure 
for var purposes as well as those of peace. "^^ 

It is important therefore, to note the effect of 
World Ifar II on developments in technical education in the 
British Vest Indies. Britain recognijsed the need of tech- 
nology not only at home but in hor territories beyond the 
seas. The Caribbean area has always been regarded as a 
strategic area. Britain recognised this and vas eagor to 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 79. 
^ ^Ibid .. 1945-46, p. 96. 
^^Ibid. 

^^Ibid., 1940-42, p. 78. 
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aorelop end protect the islonda. The Socpotary of Stote fur 
the Colonies, in a despatch to Colonial GoTernmonts concern- 
iiie colonial policy in the var expressed the hope that there 
would be rapid progress in the colonies after the war. The 
Secretary realized that such progress depended on the proper 
training not only of teachers, health workers, agricultural 
demonstrators, but also technicians, "If financial assistance 
i8 required to enable technical training of any kind to pro- 
coed, I shall be very glad to consider any proposals that 
you may suhsait.**^® 

In addition to direct grants for technical education, 
the British governoont subsidized certain industries. In 
this way the islands were encouraged to help themselves. By 
the development of their ovn resourct^ the econooor improved 
and the islands could attempt to finance their own programmes. 
The mother country encouraged the production of var-time 
goods vhich she purchased in an effort to strengthen the 
•conomic position of the islands. Scheuies for economic 
development vere underlaid by the war purpose as the Secretary 
of State indicated: 

orin«in?«^'ii^''?i' the same 

fJd vifJfL"^*'?^'^ ^^'^ undertaking of development 

and welfare schemes having regard on the one band to the 



* H^tl Colonial Office. Despatch from 

Secretary of State for t h e Colonies tn n^i- ," ?! .^.115^1 , 
regarn^n. certain asncnt. . 1 Colonial Pni.."^? ' .r^.Z^'l'^Z 
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policy of raising Colonial standards of living and 
on the other to the non-di7crsion of resourcss to the 
war effort, » 9 

T he var also brought United States eo-operatien 

into the Caribbean. This vas of great econoaic importance* 

▲t iho public conference on economic problems in Nev York 

City on May 1, 1943, Dr. Eric Williams admitted that "the most 

important consequence of the var for the British Vest Indies 

ham boe& the develo^cnt of closer relations with the United 
20 

States.** On September 2, 1940, the United States in ex- 
ohango for fifty over-age destroyers obtained the right to 
lo&so air and naval bases in Newfoundland, Bermuda, and six 
British Vest Indian colonies including Jamaica, Trinidad, 
St. Lucia and Antigua. The bases employed a considerable 
musber of workers and the revenues of the governments increased. 
The oeonomic outlook in the islands vas further brightened by 
tho formation of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission on 
MsTch 9, 1940. 

In 1943, the Commission created the Caribbean Research 
Council to deal with Nutrition, Agriculture, Pisheriea and 
Forostiy.22 i„ ,9^5 extended its operations to include 



19 
20. 
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r.^KK. A American Institute, Economic Problems of th.* 

l>>ribbean Area. Speecfaoa, addresses and abstract papers 

delivered at the Public Conference held in JCev York City 

ljiS^oJ;,"May ?!:*1943!"'" ^^^S^^^ ^or Peace and 

n« Representatives, 76th Cong. 3d Session. 

Doeuaent No. 943, Acquiring Certain Naval and Air Bases ii 
fixebange for Certain Over-age Deetrov^rs (Vashington, 1940), p.l 
22ft . ^ . . ^ ^ 
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Public Health and Medicine as v.Xl as Industrial Technology 
and Buildins end Encinaorine Technology. The j.int com- 
■uniciui which established the Conoission stated that the 
purpose was to encourage and strengthen social and economic 
cooperation between the United States and its possessions and 
the Dnited Kingdom and its colonies.^' 5^. British Govonment 
froB the beginning, maintained very close contact between 
the CoBBission and the Developocnt and Velfare Organization 
aurine the war. This co-operation between the two powers 
was of no inconsiderable help economically to the West Indies. 
Sir Prank Stockdale, in hi. report on Devolop»ent and Welfare 
in the Vest Indi, ■ , stated that Colonial Development Punds 
approximating 1,1,400,000 had been spent in the West Indies, 
and that the United States had agreed to release through the 
Anglo-American Commission the sum of 84,000,000 worth of 
materials for development and welfare works in the West 
Indies. 2* 

The materials provided by the United States greatly 
aided developments in technical education. Sir Prank further 
•tated that these materials will not meet all the demands 



«heg^g?!?S!.°f.!^^!!^l-^ ?!^^y ;. c H03:^at^.in for 
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Ibid., p. 37. 

Welfare ^X^g'^L'^^?!?! i"^?^ !^ ^^««> P-velopmont .nd 
Biockdale, pp. 22-23. " ' by Sir i'rank 
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vhiol) VQTc Xikoly to be made *'as soon as the arrival of a 

iBore technical staff sakes It possible to proceed with the 

full devtjlopBient programmes which are cnriaagcd. The 

report vent on: 

In regarfl to staff, considerable ni&abers of Vest 
Indians now servin^j in war cmployiaent overseas should 
have acg.uired valuable technical Ttnovledge which will 
fit them for cmploycient in connection with development 
scheaes when they return to their colonies. 

In aany ways therefore the war hr.d directly and 

indirectly given impetus to technical education in the West 

ladies* Through the generous grants provided by Great Britain 

and the United States the Vest Indian governments were able 

to better finance their schemes. Moreover, according to the 

Caribbean Conuaission account of 1943» not only was tmemploy- 

sent relieved by the construction of United States air and 

naval bases, but the arrangement of agricultural work in 

the Unitod States for West Indian labourers j and the increased 

production of strategic materials in some of the islands 

greatly ai<led tlje economic situation. The Caribbean provided 

a substantial supply of certain foods to the United Nations 

and becaiae "a vital source of strategic materials" including 

slcoho? , beatixito, hides, copper, cotton, manganese, 

26 

petroleum, and rubber. 

^ ^Ibid ., pp. 23-24. 
26 

Caribbean Conirazssion, The Caribbean Islands and • 
the Var ( Washington, B.C., 1943), p, 11. 
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Industrial activity expanded in civilian products as 
v«ll tts in uar matorials* In D&rbados a plant for the produc— 
uicn Ox flour vcs operated by the govcynfcont. In Jeiaaica as 
a result of vartiiso cs^pansion of the manufacture of copra 
products, large quantities of soapy cooking oil and aargarine 
were pi*oducod for local use as well as for c;%port to the 
other colonics* In 1940, 103,700 pounds of butter substi- 
tutes wore produced; by 1942 the production had risen to 

27 

3,0CK),000 pounds. In Trinidad there was increased produc- 
tion of soft-driniss and brevery products and x^aper-pulp ajr? 
match-factories operated eatisfactorily. 

As industrial activity bristled, vagos increased. 
?hc following table gives on idea of the increase in vages 
between 1939 and 1943:^^ 



Type of Work Tx*inidn.d (Cents per hour 

1939 194> In- ?sr Cent 

crease Increase 



Industrinl : 

Generr-1 Buildings 

Skilled 7.0 to 23.0 It.O to 27.0 4.0 17.4 to 57 

Unskilled 9.0 to 10.0 12.0 2.0 20. to 33^0 

to 
3.0 



^' ^Ibid .. p. 52. 
^ ^Ibid .. p. 70. 
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In addition^during 1942 vorkera in gone?al received a bonus 
of 15 por cent, and skilled and sooi-8kill9d workers in road- 
building got a cost-of-living bonus of 20 por cent. 

The desiand for skilled labour grcv apace* This vas 
imperative if industrial activity was to be aaintainod at 
any appreciable level* Pressure vas exercised from the 
bo-fttosi as veil as from the top; those in charge of developing 
industries felt the absolute r^ed of trained technicians* 
Un^d.lled workers soon realised that they could increase 
th«ir earning power through proper training. Economic in- 
fliiences wore at work. Soon greater efforts would be made in 
th« direction of more and better technical education in the 
Vest Indies. There vas a marked consciouaness of the im- 
portant role of industrialism in world affairs. The Anglo- 
Amarican Coramission had testified that "the petroleum re- 
fineries of the Caribbean, in Trinidad, Asruba, Curacao occupied 

29 

an important place in tbo strategy of the United Nations. 

It is not difficult to understand, therefore, why 
tho best technical education available in the British Carib- 
be«a has been given by some of the Trinidad oil companies. 
Ib order to strezigthen the oil industry for the good of the 
•eonomy and to maintain its important place in United Nations 
strategy, that island adopted the policy of appointing in- 
or«asing numbers of West Indians to senior tochnieal positions. 

29 

Report of the Ani?lo-Amorieen Commission, 1942-43 . 

p. 90* 
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r»«d« schools ar« equipped with modem machineiy and lecture 
rooo facilities. The training offered is highly specialized, 
ud the number of boya accepted each year is small. Second&ry 
•chool boys are selected by the oil industries and given 
spseial technical education in preparation for responsible 
wcutive positions. Those boys, after spending some months 
irith one of the companies, are sent to England for two or 
three years at the expense of the company. The oil companies 
•lao contribute to the training of apprentices. In 1944, an 
improved indentured apprenticeship including trainees as 
t«ilors and printers, was introduced in the oil industry. 

It vas in the small islands of the Leeward and 
Viadimrd Islands, however, that the chief derolopment in 
aodern apprenticeship was taking place during the war. As 
the economies improved these islands sought to foster the 
mjrmUm as the most practical means of non-egriculturai voca- 
t£onal training. One way in which the British Government 
demonstrated interest in the economic development of these 
islands was to appoint Workshop Superintendents from the 
Ifeited Kingdom. The value of the workshops established in 
eimneotion with the Public Vorks Departments and taking 
•ppreaticcs, was thus greatly enhanced. The superintendents 
vere much sought after as their services were very helpful 
te the developmont of technical training. In 1946 a specialist 
In technical education was appointed to advise Vest Indian 
goTornments. 
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Vlth the end of the ver, thoreforo, caaetho promise 
of creator fulfilments in technical education dovelopaenta. 
Sir Prank Stockdale intioatad this in hie t 943-44 Reports 

in the^^^rT^^*"® vocational [technical] training 
in the ^Tcat Indies cannot be ovorstresaed and with the 
approach of the end of the var and tho possibility of 

?o*L^S^Sfat'r:id%^^ llLlllTo^'''^ - 
Technical training had been indeed callad upon to meet social, 
cultural as voll as industrial needs. Dovelo|aaents were 
otill slow and halting hut at least aoaething had been at- 
tempted, raerging from the war in stronger financial posi- 
tions the ▼arioua govomnients vere poised for bigger ochieve- 
nents. Boards of Industrial Training and similar local 
committees including representatires of education, labour 
And agricultural departments, representatives of indus;>ry 
•ad commerce and of trade unions, together vith specialists 
united their efforts in the direction of improved technical 
education. 

A u ."^^ Britain, Colonial Office, T)c,vBin„mnn.». 
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CHAPTEH III 



POST-WAH THEiVDS Ai^ID D3VI5L0Pf!EN7S 

The economic impact of the var had necessitated a 
re-evaluution of the alias and objectives of education. More 
and more the relation of secondary education to other levels 
of education came under aerioua consideration. In 1943 a 
Cooadttee of Enquixy, usider the Chairmanahip of Dr. I. L. 
Kandel of Columbia University was set up to investigate 
secondary education in Jamaica. The rccoffimcndations of the 
Continuation CoBunittoo reported in 1946. Its recommendations 
bore the common theme that secondary eduoition should be 
integrated vith other forms of education in relation to the 
needs of the community. The report vas important as a means 
of strengthening the nov attitude toward education. Sir John 
Macplierson,in his report of 1 945-46 ^ stated that the recom- 
mendatioiia t/erc "compreUsnsivc, covering adiuinistration, 
elementary and secondary schools, tochnicai education, the 
teaching of arts and sciences and the training of teachers."' 



Groat Britnxn, Colonial Office, ^ lovelopment and 
Welfare xn the tfeat Indies. 1945->46 . Seport"by Sir \iohn 
naepiiersou, p« 90. 
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Grftduslly, technical courses foroed integral parte in th« 
oocondory achool curricula. Since 1930 the desire for doing 
this vas expressed by the Gov-rnor of Barbados who indicated 
that "the oatabliahiaent at Corabermere School of an efficient 
Technical Dopartacnt chould not ho iapossible."^ The Governor 
vaa concornad with the many pupils vho loft school before 
completing the secondary school course, soae to soek omploy- 
aoat vhore iochaical skill was required. According to the 
education Hcpozt of Jamaica, 1936, there vas a certain fear 
that -attention to the practical side of education should 
detract from thai side of education . . . usually preferred 
as •cultural," but that it vas being gradually recognized 
that nhe two types of teaching are not necessarily exclusive, 
but that one may reinforce the other. The economic and 
social upheavals of the war played no small part in helping 
to lessen this attitude to education. 

By 1949 efforts for the integration of technical 
education in tho sccendaiy school curriculum had becone 
vidD spread throughout the British Caribbean. This vas the 
case not only in the more forward islands of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and Barbados, but in tho smaller islands of the Vindvard and 

^Governor's Speech to Legislature, 4 Pebrua'^ iqin 
3 

*u Annual Rep ort of the l>>l t:o»4,-»n Department 

f 5I/ )^%r?u" '''^ ^^-'^^^^-^^^r ^JL^Jo- uAngston^Xa 
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Loev&rtl Islands* Thoro verc highly justifiable reasons for 
ibis intograiion* A basic education vas deemed absolutely 
neceosavy for the sticcct^s of technical ecucation* As the 
Central Secrclariat of the Caribbean Coi&miasion observed in 
1953: 

The trp-ining of technicir.nn, supervisors, tradesiaen* 
and skilled and ssmi-shilled ^^orkers for pre3ent<-dc.y 
economic ilcvclopncni presupposes a substantial founda- 
tion of general education* trainees without such a 
foundation sooner or later discover that they cannot 
acquire the knowledge for vhich they thirsty get dis- 
illusioned and leave the courses*^ 

Moreovcrf it vas found desirable to so emphasise the im- 
portance of technical training as to capture the interest of 
the most gifted pupils in the schools* Not only vas adequate 
aleaentary and secondary education urged, but adult educa- 
tion vas promoted. It vas rightly conceived that vhere the 
Bass of the population is largely illiterate, parents cannot 
understand sufficiently the advantages resulting from tech- 
nical training and so discourage their children from such 
courses. 

The courses at the Kinsston Technical School vhich 
prepared for occupations, in industry, vere tvofold* The 
programme of the technical department vas of a highly aca- 
demic character, aiming, as it did at a more or less "general 
education together vith training in the scientific principles 



Caribbean Commission, Central Secretariat, 
Pevelonment of Vocational Kducation in the Caribbean (Port— 
of-Spain, Trinidad, «953i, p. 49. 
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underlying nodcra engineering and industrial practices*"' 
The students hardly used tools. The trade departoent, on 
the other hoad, offered courses in machine shop engineering, 
autoaobilo engineering, electrical engineering, cabinet- 
asaking, carpentry and joinery to those ./ho desired to become 
apprentices or artisans in the various branches of industry. 
Much more practical vork was done in that department. This 
situation vas not satisfactoary and a Technical Education 
Exploratosy Committee was set up in October, 1948. 

The rocommendations of the Committee vhich reported 
on January 26, 1949, vero very far-reaching. It vos advised 
that technical education in Jamaica should aim at technical 
high school training, trade or vocational training, and 
eventually full technological training. Students should be 
adequately prepared for entrance to the Universities. The | 
committee suggested that in order to achieve tais, a Techno- 
logical Institute be established in Kingston, and that sub- 
sidiary Technical High Schools bo set up either as complete 
units or as dnpayt.nents of other secondary schools at con- 
venient centres near industrial or occupational areas such 
ss Moatego Bay and Spanish Tovn.^ The accommodation and 

Prospectus and Time Table (Session lO^jn-qi 1 Tr<««»* i 

national BanJi for Hoconstruction and DcvelopTient on the 
Economic Development of Jamaica (Baltimore, 1952), p. 218. 

Ml..t«„ EcPo^ic Povcloi^iront of Jf.ar.ica . Ueport by . 
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equipment at the Kingston Technical High School as well aa 

the nev schools vould include a general science Irxboratory, 

A combined metal vork bench and raachineiy shop and a occhanics 

laboratory incorporatsd with the electrical ongiacsring 

laboratory. Courses at the Technological Institute would 

ineludo niQchanical and electrical engineering, applied 

science, design, navigation and industrial art. 

In Trinidad as in Jamaica the Technical Schools were 

centred at industrial ureas. The Junior Technical School 

At San Fernando was adjacent to the oil fields* Here day 

•chool was conducted for soma 81 pupils in 1953 who received 

A two-yoar vocational course before goings into industry as 

Apprentices. In 1955 this school becaae a Technical 

Institute, and its well equipped classrooms acconmodated the 

students of the evening classes at Saa Fernando. The trade 

and ancillary classes provided instruction loading to the 

City and Guilds of London Institute Certificate. The total 

enrolment in 1955 t^s 793 j 296 took the examination and 

112 passed. This centre has played a nost important role 

in the develepment of technical education in Trinidad. 

A new Technical Institute was completed in Borbados 

in 1956, with 163 trade apprentices, 42 pupils from secondary 
7 — — ^ —.....^ — . 

« xt. Trinidad and Tobago, Adniinistr/ition Uenort 

of the Education Department for the Yea r t9S3 ( Pnvf ..r^i'^ 

Spain, 1955;, p. M. — 

8- 

«... threat Britain, Colonial Office, Colonial R&raort a. 
Trinidad and Tobago^ IQ^S (London, 1958)', p. 6^" 
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schools and 138 evonini; class pupils. Tho Caribboan Cora- 

aiscion noted: 

The opcniug of the Technical Institute &t Richaond , 
Bridgctovn, should remedy the deficioncies existing in 
the pre-efflplo^rmont training of appronticos in the 
•nfiiineoring and building trades which are vital to the 
prosperity of the Colony.^ ^ 

Th« CooiaisBion also observod that: 

Recent devolopdcuts in Education in Barbados indicate 
a realistic attempt to relate the systoa of education 
Dore closely to the needs of • . • conununity "^lich is 
experiencing certain trends in the growing urbanisation 
and industrialisation*'^'^ 

These trends and developments were also seen in some 

of the smaller i^^lands. Technical High Schools vere estab- 

liafaod in Antigua and St* Kiits in accordance with the recom' 

aendations of the Assistant Adviser on Technical Education 

to the Coaptroller for Develoriment and Welfare in the West 

Indies* The Assistant Adviser undertook a survey of the 

1 2 

dovelopjient of technical education in October » 1947* The 
Crftftsdon Selection Board in St. Kitts - Kovis conduct 
schemes for apprcnticoshdp training. The length of training 
is usually five years and tho apprentices arc placed in 
9 

Great Britain, Colonial Office, Barbados < Rooorts 
fyr the 7qsts igSO-igpT (London, 1959), 48. 

^^Caribbcan Conuaission, Coutral Secretariat. Educa - 
%^qn fifXi tho Caribboan (Trinidad, 1956), p. 59. 

?^Ibid. 
12 

Caribbean Conxniission, Central Secretariat, 
Caribbean L'conoiiiic Uoviov , Vol. I, Nob. 1 and 2 (Port-of- 
Spftin, 'i'riaiciad, I'M-^), pp. 94-95. 
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tfovcmnient flopas-taents end private eatablishaiGnts or vith 
■oatojr craftsmon. Xlxe Board is responsible for controlling 
and iupeivioing apprenticeship arrangements as well as the 
annual escmiaation of apprentices. Not loss than tventy- 
mix burearios are awarded to apprentices in St. Kitta 
annually es compared vith forty-eight in Barbados. In 
the letter is lend an Apprenticeship Board «is appointed in 
1957 to replace the Board of Industrial Training vhich was 
fonaod in 192S. 

Apprenticeship became Boro and noro closely associated 
with technical education. It viU be resaoabered that tho 
impetus for technical education in the 1890's sprang partly 
froa the need for euch, and partly froaj great dissatisfac- 
tion vith the existing system of apprenticeship. At that 
tiae many of the features of that system reseiabled what vent 
on in slavox^'j in the post Vorld Var II period, however, 
nev iciportanco was attached to apprenticeship and the system 
gained favour. The 1951 Apprenticeship Bill in Jaiaaica was 
"dosignw^d to provide for the establishment of unif r and 
Improved conditions of apprenticeship," and especially «for 
tho proper systems of theoretical and practical training of 
apprentices."^^ In I960 the eas-olaient of day-students at 

^3 ~" ■ — ^ 

Caribbean Comciisaion, Central Secretariat. 
OeTelopnient o f Voontional Education in the Caribbean (Port- 
of-bpain, Tnnxdad, 1953), p. 22. 

14 

T f^o»P"^^c Heveloniaont of Jr.tRa.itit, , acport bv a Miaaion 
In^frnational Hank for Reconstruction, P. 2?5 (in! 
preaticoship Oill of Jamaica, 1951). ^ ^ 
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the Techni.ocl Institute in Barbados consisted of t6S Trado 

Courao appronticcsy SS Day HeXeaso apprenticosy 2? fulX<- 

time Fro-Appronticas and 60 boys frosi the technical otroams 

1 5 

of seeomlaz^ schools. In Trinidad thore t-^cre 603 registered 
apprentices in the majority of vhich vere esiployed 

vith the oil industry* 

Industry was thus greatly fostered and enhanced by 
the developments in technical education* In fact as the 
promise of industrial development brishtened opinions vere 
sharply divided on the issues of agricultural expansion 
and industrialization. The Mission of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction observed that thore vas th& preva- 
lent attitude towards "rapid and forced industrialisation 
as the only salvation for Jamaica and other heavily popu- 
latcd islands of the Caribbean*" Perhaps this vas over- 
optimism inasmuch as the islands vorc bound to remain pre- 
dominantly agricultural. Yet it is a sure indication that 
the tide vas movinr; ciore and marc in the direction of 
industrialisation. In 1943, there were some 60,000 people 
engaged in all kinds of manufacturing in Jamaica^ of vhom 
14^373 wore employed in factories. By 1957, factory employ- 
aent had risen to 23,098 and tho number of establishocnts 

1 5 

Great Britain, Colonial Office, Report on Barbados 
fer 1960 (London, I960), p. 56, 

1 6 

Economic Devclopnrent of Jtiacicn . Report by a 
Mission of the Intornational Bank for Ut^construction, p« 67. 
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increasod from 365 to 627- FvGr^her*3 the important task 
of increased nrorluctivity vaa envisioned, but it vas also 
firmly realisseti that this depo«flc6 to no soall extent on the 
necfissary industrial alUIls. 

This was quite challenging* The Mission urged raore 
emphasis on the . «;velopisent of raanual skills and familiarity 
with tools. It continued: 

the academic nature of erlucation has long been criti- 
cized in Jamaica, but efforts to chango it have mot 
with resistanco from both teachers and parents- • • • 
If education is to becoas a useful tool in acquiring a 
higher standard of living, this attitude njust be over- 
coGoe* *° 

H«re the reXati on between education and econoiaio develop- 
ment is clearly revealed and advocated* This was becoming 
more and more the concern of Vest Indians in general. In- 
deed, what was happening in Jamaica was representative of 
developments and changes in attitudes in the British Caribbean 

Leaders from all avenues of society began to make 
demands for a change in the educational programme. Mrs. 
Oftlton James, in an address to the Jamaica Union of Teachers 
in 1950 referred to point ten of the American Children's 
Character: 

For every child an education which through the discovery 
and development of individual abilities prepares hira 
for lifei and through training and vocational guidance 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 68. 

^ ^Ibid .. pp. 116 and 117. 
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preparoa him for a living vhieh will yield him the 
B&siQiua satisfaction* 19 

Aad the ReT«reud £• A« Edwards speaking to Jamaican toacbers 
in 1950 sugsosted that ihoro be an exchange of teachers 
from the United States and Jaiaaica as an aid to give Jamaican 
teachers fi7st-hand experience of the relationship between 
educati on and cconosiie development* 

More and more technical education as a means of 
economic daTrolopmont became the concern of political leaders* 
In 1943 tha Vest Indian National Party meeting at Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, declared one of its aims to be "free educa- 
tion in Modern Secondary and Technical Schools in all popu- 
21 

lous areas." The Modern Secondary School with a voca- 
tional as veil as a cultural educational basis, "directed 
essentially to the stimulation of interest in the pupil's 
social and industrial eavironment," vas recommended by the 
Commissioners, Marriot and Mayhew in their 1933 Education 
Beport* Trinidad was the first to develop these schools 
vhich were soon to found in all the islands. The Commissioners 
further stated that such schools were "calculated to create 
a taste and aptitude for industrial, agricultural or com- 
nsrcial pursuits. " 
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The Dai ly Glonncr , Jamaica, Vodnesday, Jan. 4. 
1950, pp. 13 and IS. » 

20 

Ibid *. Jan. 6, 1950, p. 12. 
21 

The Vpgt Indian Mat.ional Party. Statement of Policy, I 
Prof?ram'iio g.ml Conntitution. p. "T* 

Mar riott-Mgtvhow Bthication Report as auoted bv 
Shijrloy aoxtfon, op. cit*, p. *uoi,eo oy 
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As c<!uc«tioa bogan to be viewed In a nev light tech- 
nical e()uea.tion gained more and moro status. In I960 the 
salaries of the teachers at the Kingstcu Technical School 
vore raised to the level of those for gruiaaar school touchers. 
Mr. Florizel Glasspolo, Minister of Education and Leader of 
the Jamaican House of Representatives comsncnted on this at 
the Cabinet Session of July 28, I960: 

Nov that is a £{reat achievement because • • • the 
vholo House knovs that technical education had been 
regarded as an inferior foria of education in Jamaica 
and by this one act vc have put the status of the 
teacher in the technical school on the level of equality 
with the teacher of the ... graisi&ar school .24 

The oconotaic influences upon this cliange cannot be 

too strongly ccphasi^sed • As industrial companies realized 

more and more the importance of trained technicians they 

willin.frly aided in developing technical education. This 

fact has been already pointed out in the case of the oil 

industry in Trinidad. It was true also of the bauxite 

industry vhich later developed in Janiaica. Mr. John Gyles » 

Member for St. Cathorine speaking before the Jamaican Cabinet 

Session of July 20, I960, remarked: 

Kov siucs the influx of the Bauxite Companies and 
the necessity of trained technicians so that thoy can 
hold proiainent positions in somo of the larger 
factories • • • naturally there has been a cry for young 
men who have studied and who have been able to acquire 
the necessary technical knowledge ... to go straight 
into a technical job.25 




24 

Jamaica Hansard , Proceedings of the House of 
Representatives, i>ossion 1900-61, No. 3, p. 598. 

^ ^Ibid .. p. 595. 
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And so (tcaancls for technical education mounted ac~ 
cordiiifrly. The representatives of the people continued to 
press for (greater and greater developcaents. They were 
encoura{je(l by the j7x>eat interest that the youth thciaselves 
vero shovin/;* Dr. Ivan Lloyd, Minister of Education and 
Social Welfare in Jamaica in 1955* brought very convincing 
evidence before the House on Peccmber 1, 195^9 exemplifying 
the need for e3;pansion of facilities for technical education* 
He pointed to the fact that there vcre 1300 applications in 
1935 but only 160 vacancies. It was this kind of situation 
that the Government, the Kaiser Bauxite Company and the 
Sugar Manufacturers* Association joined hands to improve. 
The efforts of these atfoncies affected technical education 
development at all levels. Cabinet members in 1955 were 
anxious not only to expand the Technical High Schools but 
to establisli a Technical College. Dr. Lloyd reported that 
the industrialists were complaining that the school system 
"was not supplyin^T thera with the amount of material they 
desire to {lold supervisory and managerial posts ."^^ There 
was great concern too for Vest Indians emigrating to other 
countries. It was held that if the right training was 
provided those who intended aoing abroad could feel confi- 
dent us the world needs skilled hands. 

26 

Ibid .. Session 1955-56, No. 3, p. 495. 
^^Ibid. 
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All thes« pressures ver« bound to be reflected in 
changes in the school curriculum. It vill bo reraeabored 
that in tiic past the tendency vas alvays to emphasize classic 
cal and literal subjects. But gradually' the desands for 
technical education forced a change* Mr. Florlzel Glasspolc^ 
renoi'tin(j to the Jamaicau House of Beprescutatives ou Novem- 
ber 16; 1960, on the schools, remarked that /^the curriculum 

vill l>v cliaxiged to bring the training at • • • those schools 

28 

in line vitb that at the Kingston Technical School." 

The Chathoa House l^cjaorandn in 1957 commented that efforts 

to iraprove the content of education included giving "a more 

practical bias to the instruction provided to bring the 

ourriculuai more into line vith the needs of a predominantly 

29 

rural population and ... technical training." 

It had also come to be realized that advanced tech- 
nological training vas imperative if the standards in tech- 
nical education vero to be maintained and improved upon* 
In 1948 The Vest Indian Conference observed that there vas 
"a hiffh correlation bet\7oen education and trainin/r and 
productivity."^^ The Conference urged the need for higher 



^^Ibid., Session 1960-61, p. 646. 
29 

Cliat!mm House Memoranda, The British Caribbean ., 
A Brief Political nnd Economic Survey, p. 17. 

^^Cferibbeon Cotsmission, Dovoloi>roent of Vocational 
E«lucation in the Caribbean , Fart 11 Rocommcndatious and 
Conclusions of Uoniercncea, p. 67. 
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•ducation in the industrial arts and fscienccs, and at its 

fifth aoasioii in 1952, pecoinmendod that "Govsraments should 

©xploro the possibilities of introducinfr higher training 

facili-ios in technical fields . . . for the needs of 
31 

industry." It was in harmony with this reconjoiondatioc 
that Dr. Lloyd, Minister of Education in 1955, projected tho 
new Technical College for Jama2.ca, the real purpose of 
which vas to moko' technicians "almost e:;ports in their own 
line and well prepared to hold posts of a supervisory and 
managerial nature. This vas to become the Jamaica 
Institute of Technolo^* 

The Jamaica Institute of Technology was the prin- 
cipal project in tho field of technical education in 1958. 
It was completed in 1959. The 195S Report on Jamaica stated 
that the technical education prograsnaos in both primary and 
secondary schools i^ere attuned to industrial needs and tho 
facilities for hicher technical education at the Techno- 
logical Institute and 'possibly at the University College of 
tho Vest Indies. By 1960 an Eugineerinff Block was 
coapleted for the Colleno of Art, Science and Technology at 
that university at a cost of 1.102,000.^'^ In addition, 

31 — — ^— — 

Ibid . . p. 69. 

32 

Jamaica Hnnaarty Proceedings of the House of 

Representatives, Session 1955-56, ?.o. 3, p. 495, 

^^Heport on Jaraaiea . 1958, p. 165, 
^Ibid., I960, p. 184. 
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proTisions vm iied« for higb«r training in teehnicai edu- 
eation ore^rsoaa. During tho planning of tha nev S-Iaar 
DcTclopaant Progrc^suBe in Trinidad in 1957 it was fully 
realised that, irtth thcr rapidly expanding econoiaic and social 
development of the isiwjd, qualified men were greatly needed 
tr fill iiaportant positions in Industry and Comnerce as veil 
«i. in the Public Services. In 1958 three special scholar- 
•lips vers granted for training in various branches of 
Pitroleua Technology.^^ In Barbardos tiro Technical Teachers 
Tisining scholarships to the United Kingdom vere granted in 
neo. The holders vere to return to their territories to 
aid in developing technical education programmes. In this 
W£y British influence w&9 everted in the colonies. 

That the students of the Technical Institute at San 
Fernando, Trinidad, as well as other areas in the British 
V^5t Indies prepare for tha exaaiinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute ds also indicative of British 
influence. It ohovs Uo that gradually the Vest Indians 
hal been leaimi^g to accept the value of other foras of 
•d .cation than the clessical type. It vili be reoea^bered 
thU English preference forr classical education had greatly 
influenced the thini^ng of Vest Indians along that line. 
But although in England thing, had changed, yet for some 
ii'Q. Ve«t IndiouE continued in the traditional vays. The 
Ko omo Report of 1939, in its comment on education in the 

35^ ' 
Ed»ft«f4«« „'^'^^nf^a^^and Tobego, Administration Rnpn^f. of the 

36 

co?^ Barbados, Regort for the Y^^rm iQ#;ft^i , 55^ 
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VMi tadiaa St«t»d: 

SJjf!- 5 ^"f* *«>• population aad 

^5 3f? ?' If Sl?»»ly *« »>oa»l» lAleb hare b*eoae out 

Th« Ore.t Exhibition in 1851, and .ubaeftusnt ones 
in Pari, bad .how> Great Britain that it. .npreaaoy in vorld 
trade and lBda.triaHx»tion vaa being chalXengea by foreign 
eoapetltor. vho.e inreatmenta in the teehaical education of 
their vorker. vere rapidly paying off in industrial produc 
tire efficiency. I„ 1875 a Coi>iBi..ion under the chairaan.hip 
of the Duke of DeTonshire reported on the rariou. step, 
that were taken by other countries.'^ This instigated the 
liTeiy CompiuUea of London to found the City and Guild, of 
London Institute in 1877 to prepare those riio would enter 
ladu.t^y.39 The Report of the Boyal Cooais.ion on Technical 
Instruction 1881-1884 vhicfa ^, proTl.ion for technical 
eiucation a. part of the sy,te» of public instruction al.o 
recoaaended a good general «iucation as a basis for technical 
l.«tructioa. This was the first step in that direction. It 
U laportaat to note iUat this id.a va, adopted in the 
British Vest Indies after World War II. 

Gordon, i^f^'^r HH'*' " ^^'^'^ 

Ssiiaia (Lo^o^; ?^l8):'p~;$rr^ B,.,rrM«n In arnn* 
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OtlMr developsne&ts in Erigland lato in the nias" 
t«mih e«aiaxy continued to prouote tachnicul oduoation. 0&« 
of these voa the reorganization of local govornaent in 1888 
which reaultod in the creation of county and county box-ough 
councils espovarod to provide Bate Aid for education. 
Another vas the Local Taxation (CuBtoma and Esciee) Act of 
1890 which provided tho new authorities with funds for 
technical education. The beginning of the twentieth jentuxy 
■ow great strides forward in vocational and technical educa- 
tion. The SSducation Act of 1902 greatly atrengthened tho 
foundations for a coherent, integrated syoteia of education. 
The Education Act of 1918 envisaged the estensioa of tech- 
nical education to include all those under 18 years o? sge. 
When education was reorganised under the Education A-5t of 
1944 junior technical schools were encouraged thooa 
gradually beeaise the basis of the secondary technical 
schools. Educational grants vere available not only j^or 
those subjects approved by the Science and Art D^partasunt, 
but for almost any branch of instruction. In tioe oors md 
■ore attention was given to courses relating to the opcjr i- 
tions of industry. 

Industrial development in the British West Indi es 
after the war also made it imperative • o place more emphasis 
on vocational and technical education. In various ways 
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praeiicds in the mother eoiui vsry were iaitated* a nev Taoh- 
nie»l Institute v&s eofflpleieo in Barbados in 1956. It 
proTidod tr&ining ior seeonwcry school pupils who aay pvoeoaA 
to higher dlploaas or a UniTcr:*ity degree* indentured 
serrants on the "day release" system, and evening studeiits* 
The Day Beleaao aeans that young workers vere paid ^or 0210 
day a week to attend formal Instruction* This s^em v.is 
introduced In England early in the twentieth century* It 
was encouraged by the Sducation Act of 1944*^^ 

Notvithstanding tbe^e developments f&ciliti^u for 
technical education still rensined inadetuate* It i^ 
heartsning, however 9 that changes had taken place in the 
direction o* progress* There was no going back* Vhst M?. 
Glasspole, Minister of Education, said to the House of Rspre- 
sentatives on November t6, I960 concerning the chaises that 
were taking place in Jamaica is applicable to all the British 
colonies: 

The compelling [social cuiid economic] needs of Jasnauca 
• ** fully support the changes being carried oui f »r 
the purposes of technical education. The step is 
progressive and not a retrograde one* 

42 

And Thomas Simey, very correctly observed that the def:.- 
ciencies have bsen recognized, and that in the situaiiua 
lack uf mors rapid progress ciuat be attributed to a geueral 

. *IK?^*^ Gross, Iritiah Secondary H^ucation 
(London, 1965), p. 470. 

o 42 _ ^1 

ERJC ^ Jamaic a Hansard . Proceedings of the House of 

■ B«pr«sent«tAves, Session 1960-61, No, 4, p. 646. 
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•hortseo of tunCs raiher ihan to th« absence of the will 
to progpoBS. Truly, those ehugos can b« conoldored aa 
ajmptoM of an evolution .hich i, i„ th. procoso of undoing 
tie poet and givine hope to the West Indian people by 
opening up 4o the=. tha prjspeet of a groat future. 
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CONCLUSION 

It should be clear from the facts presented that by 1960 techni- 
cal education in the British West Indies bad proceeded sooevhat space. 
This was a far cry from the situation which prevailed before World War II. 
That situation lagged primarily because of lack of funds, but also in 
part because of the disinterestedness of West Indians in education other 
than the classical or literary type. 

The economic factor was to be of great importaiice in technical 
education developments after the war. Technical education is quite ex- 
pensive to undertake. The Marrlott-Mayhew Education Report of 1933 had 
shown that a poor economy lay at the heart of the lack of progress in 
West Indian education. Great Britain and the United States, realizing 
the strategic importance of the Caribbean islands rushed massive economic 
aid for their development during the war. A portion of this aid was 
used directly for education and welfare developments, while other por- 
tions were used for subsidizing industries. The indirect effect of the 
latter on developments in technical education was tremendous. On the 
one hand the increase in revenue which accrued from industrial develop- 
ment made possible the finance necessary for launching technical educa- 
tion programmes. On the other 
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i-pro^,«„t Of iho .t.„a.rt of UTlng a. » „.„i, 
^J.e I«p»ct of aconosic rtcv.lopu^t through indu.trial pro- 
.'r.„, conrtnced V„t I„.,ia„. t^at «or. attention .bould b. 
■livon to technical education. If indu.trial and economic 
.ro«re« ve,o to b. .aintain.a then it va. imperative that 
.«..nc..ent in technical education b« ,»ae accordingly. 

Tra.»i„« schemes in technical education became, to 
- .call .,tent. the Joi.t re.poneibility of education and 
^n^uetry. r„. foroe. proviaed theoretical training for 
^.pprentic, and other, vl o received practical training fro„ 
ho latte.. industry pl.,,„ , ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

■or echolarshipo and x.e f.ciUtie. nec.e.a.y f„r .uccessful 
ochnical education proBra-».3. i„aoed. induet^ va, the 
.reat hub i„ the development of technical education which 
' a= the aveaac of pro,re.3. Of couroe induetry va, interested 
•n it. ,v,. expansion, but .hi, al,o rebounded in economic 
..nd 30cia. pro,re., of t.,c vhole co».u„ity. And the pro„i,e 

<1 future CfflplojTae.-i., hold out bv in,l..»t,., 

"ui oy industry genorated a dcmaad 

tocha:.=al education the youth theMoelve.. 

-Ul ..,i, V.3 boun., ,0 have eo.e effect on the content 
»f ""-^^t.on. education va, 

gradually i„t.,.,t.. vith ..condary and po3t-,econdary edu- 
ction. ...e tr^nd v., „or.. and „ore in stop vith industrial 
^>)v.„c.. t.chno:.3xcal developments. Vhile fundamental 

.^ucation .,,-ac by „o „ean. .e.lected the oreahi.ation of 
c-ricula In Technical Hi,, School, car.e .ore ...d „ore to 
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be based in part on scientific and analytical sethods dealing with particu- 
lar trades. At last efforts were being made to relate education to the 
growing needs of the developing West Indian islands. 

Of course there is still room for improvement. The situation has 
only been tapped. Certainly there are still traces of the one-sided view 
that only book-learning is important and the financial position of many 
islands mak^h it difficult for them to face the almost prohibitive cost 
of building and equipping technical institutions. But something has been 
accomplished; and this is important. Other developments should include 
more trade training, centres in the smaller islands and established re^ 
gional ce»:tre8 for technical education. Short courses should be arranged 
for teachers who are interested in and have the aptitude for trade and 
industrial education. A greater number of scholarships should be awarded 
to students of technology who would become technical instructors. The 
future will then see greater developments in technical education in the 
British West Indies. 
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